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Television Commercials 


Jack Gould, radio and television editor for the New 
York Times, devoted his column, December 5, 1954, to 
sharp comment on the length of TV commercials. “Be- 
cause of the intense rivalry in their field the automobile 
companies have gone off the deep end. For all practical 
purposes entire programs have been devoted to ecstatic 
praise of the new car models. . . . Abuses have been 
marked in individual programs built around several spon- 
sors.” The New York Thanksgiving Day parade was 
described as “a mere stop-gap between plugs. . . . Main- 
taining a balance between commercials and entertainment 
always will be difficult. ... But the current trend toward 
more commercials, longer commercials and more intense 
commercials sooner or later can spell trouble. . . . Re- 
versing the trend, however, will not be easy. . . . Television 
is caught in the grip of spiralling costs that may intensify 
the element of commercialism. The more a sponsor must 
spend, the more he wants for his money. The more they 
want to hold or gain new sponsors, the more the networks 
are apt to bow to advertising.” 

The viewer is apt to blame the advertiser or the adver- 
tiser’s agency. But final responsibility rests with the 
broadcasters. “Broadcasting is concerned with its economic 
vitality and rightly so... . Like it or not, broadcasting 
is subject to an inflexible limitation of time. It cannot 
expand by adding more hours to the day... . The real, 
difficult and exciting challenge of running a public medium 
is to turn a profit and at the same time erect an institu- 
tion with ever-deepening roots, with ever-growing matur- 
ity and with an ever-expanding sense of leadership and 
social responsibility.” 

If television is to stand on its own feet as a medium 
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“it must have the backbone of the broadcaster’s con- 
science.” 

Another aspect of television problems was raised by 
Red Smith, popular sports writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune in his column, December 5, 1954. He 
prophesied: “We are coming closer and closer to a day 
when the public will take virtually all its entertainment 
in the living room, and there is no way of turning back 
this trend. .. . Probably the day is coming when spectator 
sports will be supported almost entirely by business firms 
using the events as television attractions for advertising. 

“Boxing already has reached this stage. With relatively 
few exceptions, fights are run now before studio audiences 
and the television sponsor is providing the revenue that 
doesn’t come through the box office. There must be in- 
dustries in every sizable city that could afford to sponsor 
baseball teams purely as television performers, giving 
away the tickets to the games, if necessarv. This may 
be the shape of the immediate future.” 


Milk for Public and Private Schools 


A special School Milk Program was authorized by Con- 
gress in the Agricultural Act of 1954. This Act provided 
that beginning September 1, 1954, through June, 1956, a 
sum not to exceed $50,000,000 of federal funds may be 
used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by chil- 
dren in non-profit schools of elementary and secondary 
grades. Tax supported and private, including parochial, 
schools are eligible to participate. 

The methods used in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram since 1935 are followed in administering the special 
School Milk Program. In the states the program is ad- 
ministered by the state educational agencies, except where 
those agencies are prohibited by law from disbursing anv 
funds for the benefit of pupils of private schools. In those 
states, the federal Agricultural Marketing Service admin- 
isters the program. 


Estimate of the Number Unemployed 


The total number of workers unemployed was estimated 
to be 3,347,000 persons in January, 1955, about 500,000 
above the figure for December, 1954, it is stated in the 
regular monthly report on employment and unemployment, 
issued February 8 jointly by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor. However, the fig- 
ures were stated to reflect “the usual mid-winter lull in the 
job market,” and it was further said that “in recent 
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months the rise in unemployment has been smaller than 
usual.” The Departments have constructed a “seasonally- 
adjusted index of unemployment,” with figures for 1947- 
49 equal to 100. This index “thas dropped steadily from 
140 in late summer to 114 in January.” This index was 
published for the first time in February, 1955. 

However, the estimate of the number of workers unem- 
ployed for 15 weeks or longer increased from 707,000 in 
December to 874,000 in January. 

There were reported employed in non-agricultural in- 
dustries 54,853,000 persons in January, and 55,363,000 in 
December. In agriculture there were 5,297,000 persons em- 
ployed in January, and 5,325,000 in December. 

Of the total of 54,853,000 workers employed in January 
8,775,000 persons worked less than 35 hours a week. 

The number of unemployed persons who had been in 
establishments covered by state unemployment insurance 
increased from 1,684,000 in the week ending December 
25 to 1,976,000 in the week ending January 22. 

“All of the states experienced a rise in insured unem- 
ployment between December and January.” 


The Extent of Voluntary Foreign Aid 


Expenditures of over $47,500,000 for relief abroad were 
reported in the quarter ending June 30, 1954, by 55 
agencies registered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington. Of this total, expenditures of slightly over 
$32,000,000 were “in kind.” Thirty out of 55 organ- 
izations reported expenditures “in kind.” The figures “in 
kind” included surplus commodities made available by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, valued at over 
$24,000,000. 


“Freedom Agenda” 


The Carrie Chapman Catt Foundation (164 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) established by the League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., is proposing a “Freedom 
Agenda Program.” This is “a plan for broad popular edu- 
cation in the fundamental principles of American liberty.” 
The Freedom Agenda Program, which was made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation, is intended to 
“stimulate the formation of local committees which will 
organize discussion groups on individual liberty.” Six 
pamphlets have been published for these groups. Among 
these are: How to Organize a Freedom Agenda Project: 
The Bill of Rights and Our Individual Liberties, by T .V. 
Smith of Syracuse University ; and [Vhere Constitutional 
Liberty Comes From, by Alfred H. Kelly of Wayne Uni- 
versity (now director of the Freedom Agenda Program). 
The price of the first pamphlet is 10 cents; the others, 
25 cents each. 


Jews in Spain 


The Congress Weekly (15 East 48th St., New York 28, 
N. Y.) noted recently that “a vear ago, the Jews of Madrid 
were permitted to conduct services on the High Holidays 
in a room in one of the city’s hotels, and much was made 
of the event. This year, on the eve of Rosh Hashonah, 
the authorities withdrew that permission and Madrid's 
Jews were allowed to worship only in their tiny and in- 
adequate basement synagogue. In fact, on Yom Kippur, 
the worshippers were cautioned by police to lower their 
voices lest the services be overheard by people in the street. 


“The State Department has revealed that in response 
to an appeal by Dr. Israel Goldstein, President of the 
American Jewish Congress, representations were made to 
the Spanish Foreign Ministry by the American Embassy 
in Madrid. What is highly interesting is that part of the 
State Department's letter to Dr. Goldstein which reports 
that ‘the reason given by the Spanish Government for its 
action was that if permission were granted in this instance 
the way would be open for other religious groups to re- 
quest similar privileges.’ ” 


“Church Agency Relationships” 


Church Agency Relationships by Clarice M. Bowman, a 
new publication of the National Council of Churches in 
Christian education, is “a manual on guiding principles 
for churches and agencies in their representative charac- 
ter-building relationships.” 

The agencies considered are Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, YMCA, and YWCA. The program 
of each agency is outlined briefly. Three principles are 
suggested to guide churches and agencies in their cooper- 
ation. 

“An over-all educational supervision of the children 
and youth being reached by both the church and an agency 
is essential.” The different ways of doing this are dis- 
cussed briefly, as are the contributions which the agencies 
can make to the church’s educational work. Church spon- 
sorship of an agency program involves certain relation- 
ships. If the church merely offers its facilities to the 
agency for meetings many of the same problems must still 
be considered. These should be worked out by the two 
groups together. Basic factors in selecting leaders for 
agency programs are suggested. 


Educators Give to Churches 


More than 50 per cent of alumni of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, responding to an inquiry replied: 
“Churches” in response to a question, “Which causes in- 
terest you most?” This was a higher proportion than 
those expressing a preference for “schools and colleges,” 
“community chests,” or six other categories. 

About 85 per cent of the alumni reported that they give 
money to churches, and slightly higher proportions re- 
ported contributions to community chests, the Red Cross. 
Less than two-thirds stated that they give to schools and 
colleges. 

Results of the survey were announced recently by the 
Teachers College Development Council. About two-thirds 
of the persons replying were women. The median age 
of persons responding was 48. While most of the alumni 
reporting are educators, many other vocations are repre- 
sented. The percentages quoted here are from a tabula- 
tion of early returns, from 3,235 alumni of the college. 


“The Manner Is Ordinary” 


According to the rule of the Society of Jesus, “the 
manner is ordinary,” whence comes the title of an auto- 
biography. (The Manner Is Ordinary, by John LaFarge. 
New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1954. $4.75.) 
It must be said in all fairness that this is a modest account 
of an extraordinary career. Father LaFarge is a versatile 
intellectual and an apostle. He knows music, a number 
of languages, race relations, and rural life throughout 
the world. 
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John LaFarge was born in Newport, R. I., son of the 
famous artist of the same name. He went to Harvard on 
the recommendation of Theodore Roosevelt. Later when, 
contrary to family expectations, John LaFarge decided to 
become a Jesuit, Mr. Roosevelt defended the young man’s 
decision and helped to interpret it to his family. 

Father LaFarge studied theology at the well-known 
Roman Catholic faculty of Innsbruck, Austria. After be- 
ing ordained he taught for brief periods. Then he was 
sent to the Maryland Tidewater country, where the Jesu- 
its had had charge of the rural churches for almost 300 
years. For fourteen years he was a country priest there. 
This was before the days of good roads, when there was 
often travel by water. 

The priest did not have very good living quarters, but 
when he went about there was always plenty of good food 
and a clean bed. Because of difficulty of travel, the priests 
were often guests in homes. This distinguished man 
takes time to record that in a certain community when a 
priest entered a front yard a chicken died in the backyard. 

When he went about the Maryland Tidewater, Father 
LaFarge thought often about the application of the great 
body of Catholic social teaching to the rural problems of 
his day. Later he took part in encouraging the compila- 
tion of The Manifesto on Rural Life, a source book, and 
in organizing the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

He taught Gregorian music to rural choirs. He had a col- 
league named Kelley who was so much opposed to drink- 
ing that he worked with the Methodists and Wayne B. 
Wheeler for prohibition. Father LaFarge organized spe- 
cial schools for rural Negroes in Maryland. 

For some years now Father LaFarge has been an editor 
of America. He was once summoned by Pope Pius XT 
to discuss race relations. He knew the disillusioned Henry 
Adams, and has talked with churchmen and statesmen of 
Europe and America. The book has at various spots more 
to do with the activities and ideas of others than with the 
dedicated man who moved among them. 


Pacifists and the Cold War 


American pacifists cannot cooperate with the Commu- 
nist peace offensive in the cold war, John M. Swomley, 
Jr., concludes in a recent pamphlet. The Peace Offensive 
and the Cold War. (National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion, 1013—18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1954. 
35 cents.) The writer considers first Communist theories 
about war and politics, the nature of modern war, strategies 
in the cold war, and various aspects of the “peace offen- 
sive.” Explicity stated, Communist assumptions “reveal 
that the Communist peace offensive is a technique of the 
Soviet Union in its struggle against the United States.” 
It is “a tool for exploiting the rivalries and contradictions 
within the Western bloc.” Furthermore “peace” and 
“peace movement” mean one thing to Communists and 
“another to non-Communists who have traditionally 
thought of peace in terms of working against the milita- 
rism of their own nation as well as that of other nations.” 

“The purpose and techniques of peace organizations 
that unite Communist and non-Communists in a common 
front originate in the disciplined political circles of the 
Communist Party. . .. One of the key points in the Com- 
munist peace program is an emphasis on negotiation.” 
But “negotiation” means one thing to Communists, an- 
other to the American State Department, and still an- 
other to non-Communist pacifist groups such as the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. But non-Communists 
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must take the Communist position into account since it 
is not really a peace proposal. 

Three courses of action are open to the genuine pacifist, 
the writer thinks. These are “to adopt the role of a non- 
violent revolutionary. . . . To be a witness to peace and 
brotherhood without necessarily thinking in terms of a 
strategy to achieve social change. . . . To build an inter- 
national movement whose loyalty is to God rather than 
to nations or parties.” 


“Modern Christian Movements” 


Professor John T. McNeill interprets six important 
movements, with attention to the personalities that shaped 
and were shaped by the historical developments, in a book, 
Modern Christian Movements. (Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1954. $3.50.) This consideration begins with 
English Puritanism and ends with recent aspects of Ro- 
man Catholicism. Between these come considerations of 
German Pietism, the Evangelical Movement, Anglo-Cath- 
olicism, and the Ecumenical Movement. 

Among many facets, Professor McNeill writes that 
“the time is ripe” for a kindlier and wiser interpretation 
of old criticisms of Puritan affirmations. “Germany has 
seen no movement more ecumenical in spirit than Pietism, 
more aware of the whole world and concerned with the 
issues in world-wide Christianity.” 

To the Evangelical Movement is owed an identification 
of churches with social betterment, a zeal for world mis- 
sions, and a sense of the importance of inner transforma- 
tion of personal lives. 

Pusey and his associated Tractarians “assailed the spirit 
of secularity with zeal and courage.” “The leaders were 
saintly men.”” They raised standards in the ministry and 
encouraged the thorough study of theology. 

Through the efforts for integration and cooperation in 
the Ecumenical Movement, “new life is generated,” “If 
it continues in mounting strength, it must create an eccle- 
siastical revolution.” 

Especially in the English-speaking nations, the Roman 
Catholic Church “has taken on new vigor” in our genera- 
tion. It is like a medieval cathedral, always crumbling, 
and “always being rebuilt with slightly altered design.” 
“It is altogether a wholesome thing for us who are out- 
side the Roman Catholic church to cultivate toward it a 
spirit of fair inquiry.” 


Contributions for Church Construction, 
1926 and 1953 


The estimated value of new construction of “religious 
buildings” in all religious bodies of all faiths in the United 
States, as published by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, was $179,000,000 in 1926, and $474,000,000 in 
1953. In current dollars, the value of the construction in 
1953 was two and a half times that of 1926. 

However, a computation “in 1926 dollars,” taking ac- 
count of the decline in the value of the dollar, sets the 
1953 figure at $312,840,000. A further calculation of the 
value of construction, per member, reveals that in 1926 
dollars, the 1953 figure was $3.30, compared with $3.28 
in 1926. Thus the “actual contribution” toward new church 
buildings by the average church member appears to have 
been much the same in 1953 as in 1926. These inter- 
pretations are made by the staff of the Department of 
Research and Survey. 
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The Diplomats and the People 


“If our present-day diplomatists say that foreign policy 
is impossible in a democracy, that is their fault, not the 
fault of the people,” writes A. J. P. Taylor, fellow and 
tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford University, in the Satur- 
day Review, New York, December 11, 1954. “In a democ- 
racy they exist to serve the needs of the people; the 
people do not exist to serve theirs... . 

“The diplomatist wants to deal with foreign affairs as 
an abstraction, free from principles, emotions, or ideals. 

. Writing off general principles is not realism. It is 
merely idealism standing on its head. . 

“The people may seem ignorant 
when taken as individuals. But they possess a collective 
wisdom which nearly always judges right... . 

“After all, the people have a vital stake in the right 
conduct of foreign affairs. Thev pay the bills; they fight 
the wars... . It is only right that they should make the 
decisions. . . . Democracies have been swept into wars 
of unprincipled aggression. . . . The people can succumb 
to panic. .. . But they are also capable of a sustained 
idealism quite beyond any individual ruler; and a foreign 
policy which refuses to appeal to this idealism will fail. 

“The great majority of mankind are not dominated by 
self-interest. . . . Therefore, when the people are called 
upon to sacrifice their quiet life for an active foreign 
policy or, still more, in war, it is useless appealing to 
them on grounds of self-interest. This is the very cause 
which they have rejected unconsciously as the motive for 
their private lives; they will reject it equally when it is 
put forward as the basis for foreign policy. .. . 

“A democratic foreign policy has got to be idealistic ; 
or at the very least it has to be justified in terms of great 
general principles. If the people are to exert themselves 
they must be convinced that what they are doing is for 
the good of mankind and that a better world will come 
out of it... . A realist foreign policy must always end at 
Vichy cautious collaboration with the aggressor. When 
the people go wrong it is not from selfishness or material- 
ism, but hecause * they have got their moral values 
wrong. . 

“It is one e thing to say that democratic opinion is usually 
right ; quite another to say the same of democratic states- 
men. The almost universal pattern of democratic coun- 
tries is the lack of faith in the people shown by those 
who are supposed to be leading them. . . . How are the 
people to appreciate the hard truth when their leaders ¢o 
on assuring them that all is well? ... 

“When a democratic leader is faced with the choice be- 
tween remaining in power and telling the truth to the 
people he will follow the course which he thinks will keep 
him in power. We may add a further proposition: the 
choice is wrong, even for him, in the long run... . 

“The people judge soundly on great issues. They can- 
not be expected to determine tactics. . . . The experts— 
whether generals or diplomats—are doing their right job 
when they translate the will of the people into practical 
terms. They err when they try to substitute a will of 
their own. ... 

“The people . . . will make sacrifices for an ideal cause ; 
but they have to be convinced that the ideals are genuine 
and that the sacrifices will bring commensurate rewards— 
for others, if not for themselves. The British and, later, 
the American people were so convinced in regard to 
Hitler. . . . They do not hold these beliefs so clearly 


about Soviet Communism—at least the British people do 
not, and I can speak only of them. They detest the 
political tyranny of Communism; but they also think that 
it has brought great social gains. They may be wrong in 
this belief, but it is widespread. .. . 

“The confusions and hesitations of the West spring 
from the attempt of the idealists to drive the people too 
fast and too far... . It is not enough to prove that Com- 
munism is evil; we have also to show a better alternative. 

. Faith, not resistance, made the Crusades. Lacking 
this faith the people relapse into cynicism and indifference. 

. It is a cynicism of negation, of indifference, if not 
of despair. . . . The people . . . will never support a 
policy which thinks of ‘the national interest’ alone; nor 
will they sacrifice themselves, and others, for an idealism 
which does not count the cost. It is for the leaders, not 
for the people, to find a solution.” 


Christ in the Novels 


Alan Paton and Liston Pope “explore fiction in English 
that has undertaken to depict the return of Christ to 
earth in the twentieth century, in his own form or in 
in an 
article in The Saturday Review, New York, December 4, 
1954. In the process the authors “hoped to understand 
more clearly both the literary problems of presenting 
Christ to this century and also the relation of Christ to 
modern culture.” 

“Some thirty novels were examined with care, and only 
fourteen were found to deal potentially with our theme.” 
The concern with Christ “in the modern novel is slight, 
indeed, and it is doubtless to be attributed to the secular- 
ization of our age and its arts.” 

“One must finally declare that the attempt to tell a 
story of the reappearance of Christ has been unsuccessful 
in most instances, from both the theological and literary 
points of view. But the theme is of much importance to 
the world and of such challenge to the imaginative artist 
that it is not likely to be abandoned. The attempt becomes 
more successful as it contents itself with a less direct 
portrayal. Further, the attempt to portray innocence and 
compassion is still more successful, but must not be con- 
fused with the attempt to portray Christ; this confusion 
is that of a hungry and searching world. ... 

“Christ is too complex and paradoxical for easy treat- 
ment in any of the traditional literary forms, whether 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, allegory or fable. ‘The most 
perceptive minds in Christendom have debated for cen- 
turies about his nature without exhausting the subject, and 
this outcome must not be attributed merely to theological 
abstruseness. There is comparable diversity of opinion as 
to his mission—to save souls, or heal bodies, or illume 
minds, or purify morals, or transform society, or reveal 
God? 

“Most difficult of all is the effort to relate the human 
and divine to each other—in short, to portray again the 
Incarnation. If the emphasis is on the supernatural the 
story quickly becomes implausible. If it is on human and 
ethical aspect the Christ figure easily deteriorates into 
a sentimentalist or moralist, teaching Victorian manners 
or socialist politics or simple human kindness. On the 
one hand the task is that of portraying authentic majesty ; 
on the other it is that of rendering perfect humility. Only 
an author capable of both should undertake to write 
about Christ.” 
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